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manner the power of directing partial or local
interests, when brought together into one place,
constitutes what may be termed a central adminis-
tration.
Upon some points these two kinds of centralization
coalesce ; but by classifying the objects which fall
more particularly within the province of each of them,
they may easily be distinguished. It is evident that
a central government acquires immense power when
united to administrative centralization. Thus com-
bined, it accustoms men to set their own will habitu-
ally and completely aside ; to submit, not only for
once, or upon one point, but in every respect, and at
all times. Not only, therefore, does this union of
power subdue them compulsorily, but it affects them
in the ordinary habits of life, and influences each
individual, first separately and then collectively.
These two kinds of centralization mutually assist
and attract each other ; but they must not be.
supposed to be inseparable. It is impossible to'
imagine a more completely central government
than that which existed in France under Louis XIV;
when the same individual was the author and
the interpreter of the laws, and the representative
of France at home and abroad, he was justified in
asserting that the State was identified with his person.
Nevertheless, the administration was much less
centralized under Louis XIV than it is at the present
day.
In England the centralization of the government is
carried to great perfection ; the State has the com-
pact vigour of a man, and by the sole act of its will
it puts immense engines in motion, and wields or
collects the efforts of its authority. Indeed, I cannot
conceive that a nation can enjoy a secure or pros-
perous existence without a powerful centralization of